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Effect of Social Media on Arabic Language Attrition 


Abstract 


This study investigates the effect of Facebook on Arabic language attrition, i.e., decrease in 
language proficiency, as exhibited in the use of Colloquial instead of Standard Arabic, use foreign words 
although Arabic equivalents exist, and committing spelling errors. A sample of Facebook posts and a 
corpus of spelling errors on Facebook were randomly selected and analyzed. Samples of college students 
and instructors were surveyed to find out the reasons for this new socio-linguistic phenomenon. It was 
found that most educated adult Facebook users use slang and Colloquial language. Some Arabic posts 
are fully Romanized rather than written in Arabic script. English words are transliterated and inserted 
in Arabic posts. Many adult Facebook users completely ignore Standard Arabic spelling rules. They 
spell words the way they pronounce them in their own dialects. Users do not seem to recognize word 
boundaries, cannot connect phonemes with the graphemes they represent and cannot distinguish vowel 
length. Participants reported that it is easier for them to express themselves in slang and Colloquial 
Arabic. They feel they are conversing with others, not writing. Therefore, they write the way they speak 
and do not think about spelling and grammar. Results and recommendations are given in detail. 


Keywords: social media, Arabic language attrition, Arabic language deterioration, language change, 
language proficiency decline. 


Introduction 


Arabic is the official language of 22 Arab countries extending from the Gulf States and 
Iraq in the east to Morocco and Mauritania in the West. Itis the mother tongue of more than 
400 million and many Muslims, who are none-native speakers of Arabic, learn Arabic as a 
second or foreign language as well. Linguistically, Arabic is diglossic, 1.e., it has a Standard 
(high) form and a Colloquial (ow) form. The Standard form is learnt at school and is the 
language of print media and news T.V. stations such as Almayadeen, Aljazeera and BBC 
Arabic. It is also commonly used by educated Arabs in formal situations such as conferences 
and interviews. By contrast, the non-Standard Colloquial form is used in informal settings such 
as daily conversation with family members and friends, when shopping or talking about daily 
life issues. Each Arab country has its own general dialect and several sub -dialects existing in 
the different regions within the country. 

Before social media, Arab people used Standard Arabic (SA) to communicate in 
writing. However, a new linguistic phenomenon has emerged among Arabs with the 
introduction of SMS on mobile phones, online discussion forums and social media sites such 
as Facebook, Twitter, Instagram, snapchat, WhatsApp and others. People, regardless of their 
age and educational level, started to use new forms and styles of communication suchas slang 
and non-Standard Arabic, i.e., using their own dialects, when they communicate in writing on 
social media. Being the state of affairs, one would enquire about the negative effects of social 
media on SA asa result of those new forms of communications used by Arab users. Buri (2017) 
indicated that language is transforming. The Standard forms and grammatical rules of the 
languages have been deteriorating because of social media and the new communication forms 
that they promote. When writing a text, the punctuation marks are often neglected, and a 
communication that uses emoticons, emojis and pictures instead of words has become popular. 

Like other languages, the Arabic language that is used on social media is changing. A 
review of the literature has shown a number of studies that investigated the effect of social 
media and online communication on the Arabic language. For example, a study by Warschauer, 
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El Said and Zohry (2006) examined English and Arabic language use in online communications 
among a group of young professionals in Egypt. They found that English is overwhelmingly 
used on the Internet and in formal e-mail communication, whereas a Romanized version of 
Egyptian Arabic, i.e., Colloquial Arabic (CA) written in Romanized script is extensively used 
in informal e-mail messages and online chats. 

In a similar study with Jordanian undergraduate students, Al-Saleem (2011) examined 
how social media might affect the identities and language of young people in Jordan, 
specifically, the online written languages, Facebook’s new concepts, and Facebook’s impact on 
language and identity. Results of a survey with 44 undergraduate Jordanian students revealed 
that English is the dominant language used online. SA in Arabic Script was rarely used by any 
of the participants in their Facebook chatting. Rather, online communication on Facebook 
featured a new and unusual diglossia between a foreign language, English, and CA. 

A more recent study by Chelghoum (2017) surveyed 78 Arab users of Facebook 32 
English language Algerian students and 46 Facebook users from different Arab countries , ages 
between 18-34 years to find out their use of Arabic language in social media sites, specifically, 
Facebook, and to what extent it can affect SA and CA. The participants reported that they 
seldom use SA in Facebook online chat. English, CA and other foreign languages are mostly 
used. Arabic dialects dominate most online Facebook posts using both the Arabic alphabet and 
Romanized script. 

In Egypt and UAE, Darwish (2017) investigated diglossia and language attrition 
prevailing in social media sites. He found that local Arabic is the dominant language used online 
among Arab youth. SA in Arabic Script is not common among Arab youth. Most youth who 
graduate from private schools prefer to use either a foreign language, a mixture of languages or 
CA in Romanizes script. Darwish (2017) concluded that social media have a great impact on 
language use, language attrition and identity. Shifting from one language to another within the 
same conversation signals a change from one identity to another. 

The effect of topic on the use of SA vs CA was the focus of a study by Khedher, 
Abandah, Al-Anati, Ababneh, Zghoul and Hattab (2015) in which they collected 8,538 
political, social, economic, academic, religious, scientific, sports, and arts text samples from 
five forums. They analysed them according to several variables: (i) the language used: Arabic, 
English, or mixed; (ii) the alphabet used: Arabic, English, or Romanized script; (ii1) the dialect 
used: Standard, Colloquial, or mixed; (iv) the style used: normal, metaphorical, cynical, vulgar, 
or other; (v) the use of symbols; and (vi) text cohesion level. Results showed that SA is common 
in serious topics such as religion and politics but CA and weak cohesion, with Romanized script 
are more common in casual social and academic topics. 

A similar study by Qudah (2019) investigated the effect of topic, gender, age, and social 
context to identify the circumstances under which Arabic diglossia appears on Twitter and 
Facebook and their effect on SA usage. The researcher found that the younger generation tends 
to use written Colloquial Jordanian Arabic more than SA. SA is used among users of tweets 
and posts discussing political issues, news and religion, whereas CA is used for discussing 
informal topics related to fashion, sports, music and personal activities. Topic and age seemed 
to be the most important factors affecting the choice of linguistic code on social media. SA is 
used by the elite and educated people to show seriousness and value, whereas CA is used to 
discuss everyday activities and to interact with one another. 

To summarize, prior studies that investigated the effect of social media on Arabic 
focused ona specific group of users namely the young generation in specific countries such as 
Jordan, Algeria, UAE, and Egypt. They investigated variables that determine the use of SA 
versus CA, English or Arabic, Arabic written in Arabic script or Arabic written in Romanized 
script. Their data and results were mainly based on questionnaire-surveys. None or the prior 
studies investigated linguistic features of social media discourse that may lead to Arabic 


language attrition (deterioration) such as Arabic spelling errors, the use of foreign words 
(particularly English words) although Arabic equivalents exist, in addition to the common use 
of CA whether in Arabic or Romanized script. Therefore, the present study aims to show how 
written Arabic is changing due to social media. It will examine the effects of social media sites, 
specifically Facebook, on SA language attrition 1.e., deterioration or decrease in Arabic 
language proficiency among educated Arab adult Facebook users, as exhibited in: (i) 
dominance of CA instead of SA; (ii) use of Romanized script rather than Arabic script; (iii) 
tendency to use foreign words, whether English or French, although Arabic equivalents exist, 
ie., they mix Arabic with foreign words; and (iv) committing unprecedented spelling errors. In 
addition, the present study aims to find out why educated Arab adult Facebook users prefer to 
use those linguistic and paralinguistic devices and how they affect communication. 

Findings of the present study will be based on a content analysis of posts, comments 
and spelling errors. A samples of adult Arab Facebook users will be surveyed to find out the 
reasons for this new socio-linguistic phenomenon on Facebook and whether it affects 
comprehension and hence communication. 

Results about the negative effects of Facebook on Arabic language is especially 
important, as it will help Facebook users of all ages, in all Arab countries, discern how the 
different linguistic behaviours in Facebook communication are leading to Arabic language 
deterioration. In its present forms, the current Facebook posts have a little role in enriching the 
Arabic language content on the internet. Findings of this study will also draw the attention of 
educators, policymakers and linguists to an alarming reality and will provide evidence 
concerning the current status of SA on social media that shows the need for setting educational 
policies for enhancing SA usage and proficiency. 


Data Collection 
Sample of Facebook Users 


A random sample of 100 male and female Facebook users who are native speakers of 
Arabic was randomly selected. The sample included Facebook users coming from different 
Arab countries: Egypt, Syria, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Palestine, Tunisia, Algeria and 
UAE. They speak a variety of Arabic dialects. They represent different age groups: 18 years to 
60+ years old. Some are students studying in Arab countries and some are studying abroad and 
use English asa medium of instruction. Othersare professionals: University professors, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, executives, computer scientists and others who have a good knowledge of 
English. 

A sample of 50 Facebook users was tested to find out their ability to decipher and 
comprehend Facebook posts written in CA. 


Sample of Arabic Language Experts 


A sample of 4 Arabic language professors was selected and used to judge and verify 
the spelling error corpus. 


The Facebook Discourse Sample 


For each of the 100 users, timeline posts and comments posted were collected overa 
week. Thus, the corpus of Facebook discourse included 2,450 posts and comments. 


Facebook Misspellings Sample 


A corpus of 1180 misspellings was collected from Facebook’s timeline posts, 
comments, written in CA, in Arabic script. The majority of spellers have a college degree in 
different specialties: Education, law, agriculture, computer science, engineering, languages and 
translation, science, business, medicine and others. Some spellers are even professors and 
college students majoring in Arabic literature. Repetitious words with the same error were not 
included. 

Questionnaire -Surveys 


The sample of Arab Facebook users selected was surveyed and asked open-ended 
questions about the reasons for using CA, for transliterating Arabic messages in Romanized 
script, for inserting Arabic words in English posts and comments and English and French words 
in Arabic posts and comments, and for using invented spelling and making spelling mistakes. 
Responses are reported qualitatively. 


The CA Comprehension and Spelling Test 


A sample of 25 Facebook posts and comments written in Egyptian, Tunisian, Sudanese, 
and Jordanian Arabic were selected. Certain words and phrases in each vernacular were 
underlined. Another sample of 50 misspelled words from difference CA posts and comments 
in the corpus were selected. The subjects were asked to read the posts, comments, and 
misspelled words and explain their meanings. 


Data Analysis 


The unit of the Facebook discourse analysis chosen was the single post or comment 
regardless of its length and number of sentences contained in it. Each post or comment was 
analyzed and categorized in terms of the following: (i) language styles used (English, CA, SA, 
Romanized CA, CA written in Arabic script, mixed styles). Data in each category were tallied 
and percentages were computed for the whole sample. Results of the analysis are reported 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Foreign words, whether transliterated in Arabic or written in English or French, for 
which Arabic equivalents exist were located in the Facebook discourse sample. 

The sample of spelling errors selected was verified by a panel of 4 Arabic language 
professors. Then phrases were broken down into words. Words/phrases were broken down into 
initial particles, initial prepositions, attached prepositions, clitic pronouns, relative pronouns, 
and definite articles. Misspellings were also analyzed according to the following misspelling 
strategies used: Deletion, addition, insertion and conversion of graphemes or word parts. 

Finally, Responses to the CA comprehension test and misspellings were recorded. 
Responses to the questionnaire-surveys were analyzed qualitatively. 

For reliability purposes, data analyses were double-checked by 4 professors of 
linguistics and translation and compared to the author’s analyses. Disagreements were solved 
by discussion. 


Results 
Linguistic Codes Used in Timeline Posts 


Use of CA and Romanized Script 

Content analysis of the samples of timeline posts and comments, in the present study, 
showed that 64% of the posts and comments by educated Arab adult Facebook users were 
written in informal, CA, i.e., their vernacular, as in example (1). Of all the posts and comments 


written in CA (local dialects), 40% were written in Arabic script. Emotions and emojis are 
inserted in the posts and comments as example (1). On the other hand, 24% of the Colloquial 
posts and comments were Romanized, i.e., transliterated using the English alphabet rather than 
Arabic script. Arabic numerals are used to transcribe Arabic phonemes for which no equivalent 
graphemes are available in English such as 7 for ¢, 8 for &, 6 for 4, 3 for €, as in example (2): 


bce SS an 5 Vg ISIPAN ANGE NE la Sj Le" Glee clin n ale le ae cin, cosy allies glial (1) 
OOOOOOO se & 

(2) allah ySaleli yakiii w ma y7rmni mnkkk ya A3 la 7da b 7yatiii @.. Jad 7yati bdunk 

ma b3tbrha 7yah... U're always there for me. U’re the momeveryone wishes to have 


but thanks god u’re mine . Ha Mother’s Da 


Romanized CA is characterized by non-Standard spelling, i.e. spelling variations of the 
same word by different users as in ‘7abeebte’, ‘habibti’ or ‘7abeebti’; faulty spelling as in 
‘Ghowata’ and ‘3arth’; deletion or lengthening of long vowels as in ‘3alek’, ‘7loomi’ ; use of 
lower case in sentence initial position, in the pronoun ‘i’ and in proper nouns such as ‘rana’, 
‘zainab. 

Another findingis that only 14% of the posts and comments on Facebook were in formal 
SA. SA is mostly used when citing verses from the Quran or Prophet Mohammad’s hadiths, 
sayings, proverbs or lines of verse, condolences, supplications, newspaper articles or news 
formally published in newspaper, magazines, or T.V. literary excerpts and when reporting news 
headlines. 

As for English, it was found that 12% of the posts and comments were in English. Users 
who are proficientin English use English for posting messages and comments suchas Facebook 
users who are medical doctors, some university professors, English instructors, those studying 
abroad, students using English as a medium of instruction, and professionals who use English 
at work (See examples 3 & 4). 

(3) Happy Birthday to u Happy Birthday Happy Birthday To u :D Wish u all the best in 

your life . Enjoy and have lots of fun in your special day :D*____* 

(4) lol!! REALLY NICE!!!! thanx to make me on the 4th place!!! :)) 


Code-mixing 

A new form of code-mixing was noted in some Facebook messages posted by Arab 
adults, i.e., a mixture of English or French and Romanized Arabic. Here, Romanized Arabic 
words and phrases are inserted in English posts and comments as in example (5), and English 
words and phrases are inserted in Romanized Colloquial posts and comments as in the 
underlined words and phrases in example (6). They mix CA with SA (See example 9). In both, 

Facebook users insert Arabic Islamic expressions (compliments, prayers), politeness formulas, 

and kinship address terms. 

(5) No words can ever describe how great you are....and how lucky and blessed we are cause 
you are our mum ........ Happy Mother's Day to the best mum ever. Proud of u...and 
loooooooove u without limits moaaaaaa7. Allah yikhliki Lina o ydeemik tag foog rasna 

(6) obala'3ayareemaltawtheeeeeeeeeg ma 3endic laken de tharwa gawmeya3deeel keda ana 
mabsota menik , aSbarek shno ? ?? best of luck in life in$a allah 

Facebook users use numerous English Facebook terminology such as "share, comment, 
mention, like, profile, account, post, message, timeline, tweet, hashtag, tag, update, messenger, 
social media, and general English words such as look, class, maps, presentation, break, 
location, term although Arabic equivalents to those terms and general words exist. Sometimes 
the foreign words are inserted in their English form as in example (7) or transliterated « «l2i/ 

Phage 6g ye oy phil) cei «pol fe bliw «eit as in example (8). 
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Lenses © «GP Ashe Uysal! clos (7) 
Go 93S Cott yl! Cg Sapa ods AIS gle 478 (8) 
Some specialists such as medical doctors, engineers and computer scientists who have 
studied in English insert English technical terms, even the simplest ones, in their Colloquial 
writing. English words or phrases, whether transliterated or left in their English form, with or 
without their Arabic equivalent or explanation, are inserted in Colloquial posts and comments 
as in example (9). 
8 gti) 4c 9 ASK ail 5 gle! cal ost informative is cyils coll 4aull oly AS g0r0 Js) (9) 
iS IS) gue albal oles gy gai GUS (68 5 Gill) aus yl uadie US (68 5 Cyt ja cle Leal! GUS (By prall 
Medi_Maps_chest; rheumatology and brainmaps J! GS was J} go Adal agusl 5 gle [gin 
Aye leads ypbars ici Lead Ubidey Ulan 5 agusl 9 CilaSud lan silide ad) as ay iS 5 auodls 5a GIT 
ali] ES GLS 8 ©)spprall a5.) py». ILLUSTRATED Medicine J5-all (ys deine 
cstial sls mee... (See pees US Ge MCQ J! 5 JauStl Lead ol jal 3 le medicine_in_capsule 
La 8 Cagle 8 J jaa atl old gf aud © ©) sypall G yuryihe daira 300 gree rats! e Jal... 
Caghbapa yg gutsy Cabal Jo 4cSe 5 (ig jallall ine y geal aie (pli) ASI 4GSs Li Ua gig (Soe (go LSS 
pdleall Ugh lap ale Sods QD Qlyost 5 Saas al cl ol ised) eel) GbN lay dashed 
Lilagid Vy Lisrdtial aglll cual agilay aii ale abeal aelll © @ aa, xll 
Although such specialists write very well in English, their ability to write in Standard 
Arabic is poor. Even their slang and CA language is full of misspellings. As in example (9) 
above which is a typical post written in CA with SA phrases (underlined), transliterated foreign 
words (bold underlined) and foreign words in the English alphabet. The post is full of spelling 
errors between 2-7 per line. 


Spelling Errors 


Analysis of the Facebook spelling error data showed that 64% of the faulty units 
consisted of single words, 34% consisted of two-word phrases and 2% consisted of three-word 
phrases. In addition, 76% have one faulty grapheme, 20% have two faulty graphemes, 2% have 
3 faulty graphemes and another 2% have 4 faulty graphemes per word or phrase. Data analysis 
revealed the following spelling error types: Vowel errors (38%), pronoun errors (19%), particle 
errors (17.6%), attached preposition errors (12%), consonant errors (7.6%), pause and juncture 
errors ebills Juasil sa (8%), definite article errors (8%), double /I/+ relative pronoun + Allah 
(8%), hamza errors, i.e., glottal stop errors (7.6%), and silent grapheme errors (6%). 

Arab Facebook users in the present study use invented, non-Standard spelling. Slang 
words are spelled in invented ways that deviate from Standard Arabic spelling, asin “#U/ lai” 
instead of “all lil 4”; ‘Lala.” instead of "Jails L" ; “sisi! instead of "eis 8”: “agisnd” instead 
of “peiss: os8”; “5 2S” instead of “ly 2S”; “ba” instead of “4”; “Sst” instead of “sik”; 
“ose” instead of “Ux”. They tend to spell words phonetically as they pronounce them, 
especially in cases of juncture within phrases. In some cases, the attached form of Arabic letters 
in word medial position is used in word final position. Diacritics are misplaced in others as in: 
wgile! gous gie g/ Si) SI bags Ly pi cls Lil LeiletgSic tpg, 

Furthermore, Arab Facebook users completely ignore SA spelling rules. They spell 
words the way they pronouncethem in their own dialects. The same word or phrase, in the same 
dialect, is spelled differently by different users and two different words are sometimes spelled 
the same. Error data analysis showed the following faulty strategies (deviations) in Arab adult 
misspellings on Facebook: 

1) Deletion of graphemes (35%) as in:«alts «Jahy Alb ja ccaee & «petal « pla « galine 

Boe ad cligdl «CBS prtiney «laa 6 led oY g 6} pad Live PP ee «AULEG! g AQ pla «Sal C8 6 gualay 

Yoga clig dL: CUB gig « gilS 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


Combining 2 words, a word and a detached particle, or preposition (28%) As in: «sll 
gill yen teaver cgliS etter ¢cplas ¢ palanine ¢_pialtin cclliaran cyled capic «(iS lye ¢_ysiSu 
¢gdinia Caldas callelld cleligins Aldi] 6g alia cAlL je c4Agdl yg cl goed apesrini| gill « Jalluue 
¢ g Lal « lSitht slay ‘ al c ai ¢gtlinall ¢ Stal] 
Substitution of graphemes with the same sound (27%) as in: «gs! «eins «gpa «urs 
gala (by po 6 gay le sida sal ale ¢ gla! ¢ gil ¢ gilertiaa! (e eeeg «Canal 64a pibae Aa ghi «aca 
6 BL) cAnals, cBLy_paee «ald (Uae 6) Sgt ey Si « CdDUN ¢CyALS ccCpaila ¢ glSalell ¢ grinds ¢ giaiLil 
clas clic oat cae pe cae Lal Aue Ad cdeddy clas! cule) cate sealing 6g g 6cotinue clita 
wel /Agle Aas cAilSa4 g Adi yg «Ailes ‘gala pall «| 88 IS 4alSiy Alec 5 cl gitar, 
Confusing graphemes (19%) as in: CAIY) cba gs pally An gidell clill colglly Aaciall ccygilly cy gil 
cla ga yall lilly colglly clill Aba gs pall clilly clall cAbags yall clill, clgll <Atags yall chill 5p gucadall cal! 
colglly Aaall clally cd pyreaiall aly) ral 63 jaglly Srall colglly shall colglly 8 pyreatall aly! colglly aly! 
Addition of vowels (16%) as in: «il Wa tii) « 855) ¢ SI il eg Sh IS epee Ac al pel L 
| Sale cl gS gal ¢ gal al c Exe 98 ¢_peasddiall cole gj bgt) (ADA ‘ceils «cba 
Shortening of long vowels (11%) as in: «Aus «Copies edllieces clia yp (Glaia ¢Glath cagiadll 
Ajay (ae gs éCyali bo we 6 9c 4] ball «Aa _) gust 6 del] 6 lil cCalew 64a 3 ASlo eC 
Lib gis c¢laous cc pidate cog cligdh ‘aloe cs (C8 gail al 6 RS patina g 6 pitas 68 jie ls 
Reduction of phrases and graphemes (10%) as im: «uealicl «_juSt 3 yd Aga JAI gaat til 
JY oll 6ColaLlul gle AY gl cil 38 yea) «AWLE g ALE ou «ull Pale écgllds sagll + allixe « Stell ceil 
Lengthening of short vowels (9%) as im: sSz3ag ¢coSd SiS «cild (SIH I «al « S) 
6 Sg oFbtly cCudly ¢ lagi sada clile Uyay ya 6(giie 6 gdie cliles« ggale Lia clrise clagus Ane peut 
SIE eC page erlang Y cada clas! Li 
Faulty Hamza (glottal stop) (5%) as in: «eal «Joti «ally Ala) elas ely gi pl ened cute tail 
Ada g ¢gutiy ‘Lgl és gall cdelalic ¢el_yall 6Oelaall clelaa «Slice c4Qdl yg «La «ALil 


10)Detachment of words and attached particles and prepositions (3.5%) as in: Jec)a« U4 


casi Ge «cuale a Ul (244) 53 UA 6 yall & 
Effect of Using CA and Unconventional Spelling 


The subjects tested were able to decipher, comprehend and correctly explain less than 


10% of the test items. They had difficulty deciphering misspelled words and phrases and 
understanding what some users are trying to say in their vernacular as in examples (10-16). 
When two different words are spelled the same, and when the same word is spelled differently 
by different users, this will cause ambiguity, confusion, and difficulty in understanding what 
some users are trying to say in their local dialect. 

9 0 gadis 9 09S yz addy Ging dal gl cba 58% Aye Glaas c& glade 6/53 «pile lea! Bye Ce gle GI ere (10) 


la sicaly 


Cnigil samy Cai Aud say dest 5S 5 oa rising 0 gists 
Jebarweal) pilles |puald agl sla: apy ys Y AGgA gS Ub pe dy pall SIAM Lal fis! dal il (11) 
5 Wseends GAL GL gV Bp) g Ailatall agl print Ugins Lage Lagan 5 (tle Lil dul 4s (12) 


alls seuss: ile Gulitly ghd Ufdle gains Uy slo ei pglly Waly gem ge guny gts Ys] di .S 


@ @© Alsial debe (led clasts gl geal Gay ye oly ag (13) 
Sigal y all cad still oad Lea gl piSill ins 582 all (14) 
@rtal palais all 55 de 5 nt Gs ay ll sell (15) 


Sai Cad pals ta (GQ) gil} tw 9S) pac y ren LG) pAlb Lal) Lass 2G 5a 5 pall (16) 


S58 Ubi 


Colloquial posts and comments written in Romanized script slow down reading and obstruct 
comprehension especially in the case of adult readers who are not familiar with the numbers 
used to substitute phonemes for which English graphemes do not exist as in examples (2 & 6) 


above. 


Why Arabic Facebook Users Use CA and Unconventional Spelling 


The subjects surveyed reported that it is easier for them to express themselves in slang 
and CA, i.e., their vernacular or local dialect, rather than SA, which is more formal and 
inappropriate for casual communication and conversation. They feel they are talking with each 
other, not writing. They think that it is more suitable to use CA than SA as they like to write 
the way they speak. They also prefer to express their opinions in the spoken language which is 
the vernacular, not SA. 

The participants added that when they write something on Facebook, they are in a hurry, 
they write posts on their mobile phone casually, and they do not think about spelling and 
grammar. They do no revise or edit what they write neither before nor after they post it, as they 
feel that nobody checks what they write nor picks on their grammatical and spelling mistakes. 

Some specialists such medical doctors or preachers believe that they would reach a 
wider audience when they deliver information in the vernacular and write the way most Arab 
Facebook community writes as itis easier to comprehendby people from different back grounds 
and educational levels. 

Few participants indicated that they write their posts and comments in CA because when 
they use SA, their friends mock them and think they are using SA to show off. 

Some participants expressed their inability to use SA as they have difficulty figuring 
out the correct spelling and grammar, even though Arab student use SA in grade school for 12 
years and study all content courses such as religion courses, history, geography, social studies, 
religion math, science courses in SA, in addition to Arabic poetry, grammar, reading, and 
composition courses in every grade level. 


Why Arabic Facebook Users Use Foreign Words Although Arabic Equivalents Exist 


Responses to the questionnaire survey showed that Adult Arab users of Facebook insert 
English words in CA discourse on Facebook as a habit. Some said, “Jt is fashionable and 
common practice nowadays’. It gives others the impression that they are high class, educated 
and civilized. Use of foreign words is due to the use of English in the workplace or because it 
is their specialty. Maha said: "Jtis very common nowadays to use such words. Everybody writes 
like that on social media." Noura added: "In college I use English all the time. Iunconsciously 
insert English words when I write on Facebook." In the work place they mix Arabic and English 
and Arabic, so they do the same when they write on Facebook. 

In this day and age, itis more prestigious/glamorous to use foreign words such as: post, 
profile, update, share, comment, mention, hashtag in their Facebook discourse. Maha indicated 
that some people like to show off and brag about knowing English. "Knowing English is 
prestigious in our society. It conveys a higher status in the society", Sara said. People like to 
imitate T.V. anchors, artists and singers who code-mix and insert foreign words in their speech 
and in their posts on social media. 

The insertion of foreign words in Arabic discourse reflects poor knowledge of and lack 
of proficiency in SA. Some said that they are not familiar with Arabic equivalents to the English 
words they use. Other users do not work hard to search for Arabic equivalents in a dictionary. 


Discussion 
Linguistic Codes Used 


Findings of the present study are consistent with findings of other prior studies such as 
Al-Saleem (2011) and Darwish (2017) who found that informal CA is dominant in Facebook 


discourse. Even in languages that are not diglossic such as Dutch, Verheijen (2017) found that 
youth nowadays use language that is more informal, more expressive, more concise and more 
playful in their online communication. They use informal slang filled with abbreviations, 
phonetic respellings and emojis in their social media posts, and use the Standard language at 
school and in formal settings. 

However, findings of this study are inconsistent with findings of two studies by 
Warschauer, El Said & Zohry (2006) and Chelghoum (2017) who found that English is 
overwhelmingly used on the Web and in formal e-mail communication and SA is rarely used 
in online communication and social media. In this study, 14% of the Facebook post and 
comment corpus were in SA. Like Khedher, Abandah, Al-Anati, Ababneh, Zghoul and Hattab 
(2015) and Qudah’s (2019) studies, SA is used in timeline posts by the elite to post serious 
topics such death announcements, supplications, thesis defense announcements, poetry, literary 
excerpts and stories, and news headlines, whereas CA is used to state their opinions about casual 
social topics, daily activities, jokes and to respond to one another. 


Facebook Spelling 


Findings of the present study have shown drastic spelling weaknesses on Facebook by 
adult users such as: Confusing graphemes with the similar sounds, connecting several words 
together as one word, ignoring the pauses between them, deleting final and middle vowels, 
deleting particle and preposition vowels, reducing the definite article "/al-/, reducing double 
letters and relative pronoun /illi/, substituting long vowels by short ones and vice versa, 
confusing graphemes with the similar sounds, connecting several words together as one word, 
ignoring the pauses between them. Some graphemes are no longer used. The same word or 
phrase, in the same dialect, is spelled differently by different users. 

These findings about spelling weakness by adult Arab Facebook users are inconsistent 
with findings of a study by Verheijen (2017) who found that an active use of WhatsApp hada 
direct, positive influence on spelling in the written schoolwork of Dutch teenagers. Teenagers 
made fewer spelling mistakes. As a matter of fact, young people who use social media in an 
active and linguistically creative way write higher quality school texts. Her study revealed 
positive connections between the use of social media and how well students write at school. 
There were even more of these connections among people with a lower educational level than 
among those with a higher educational level. She concluded that, if used well, social media can 
stimulate young people's language skills if provided that they type a lot themselves, turn off the 
auto-correction and word predictor functions on their cell phones and if they are creative with 
language. 

It seems that the non-Standard Arabic spelling used on Facebook, in the present study, 
is undergoinga simplification process. Users do not seem to recognize word boundaries, cannot 
connect phonemes with the graphemes they represent and cannot distinguish vowel length in 
their spoken dialect. Today’s Arab adult Facebook users seem to follow the Zipf’s principle of 
the least effort, i.e., the expenditure of the least amount of effort to performing the writing task 
on Facebook. Some graphemes are no longer used. Writers connect several words together as 
one word, ignoring the pauses between them. They delete final and middle vowels, delete 
particle and preposition vowels, reduce the definite article "/al-/, reduce double letters and 
relative pronoun /illi/, substitute long vowels by short ones and vice versa. Some graphemes 
are no longer used. 

In this respect, Buri (2017) indicated that when texting, most people do not pay attention to 
correctness. The amounts errors she found in her data is considered evidence that the language 
deterioration can be pointed out in the online communication of the residents of Mis kolc. She 
concluded that some mistakes originated from the person’s poor grammatical knowledge. 
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Respondents indicated that electronic writing usually includes mistakes, and people hardly ever 
proofread their messages before sending or posting them on social media. 


Code Mixing 


Results of the present study about inserting foreign words in Arabic Facebook posts and 
comments, although Arabic equivalents exist, are consistent with results of a study by Jaran & 
Al-Hagq (2015) that revealed that university students in Jordan mix CA with English terms and 
expressions. In addition, Mustafa & Al-Khatib (1994) noted that mixing Arabic and English in 
science lectures at Jordanian universities is a prominent feature of the lectures. In Lebanon, 
faculty working at an American-style institution are unaware that they code-switch contrary to 
what non-participant observations showed. Instructors code-switch in class and students code- 
switch to learn better (Bahous, Nabhani & Bacha, 2014). 

As in Kamwangamalu’s (1989) study, Arab adult Facebook users in this study insert 
foreign words in Arabic discourse as a social class identity, education and modernization 
marker. 

Bahous, R., Nabhani & Bacha (2014) pointed out that code-mixing has become the 
subject of much concern in Arab academic contexts as it is negatively affecting students’ 
language use and learning. It has been a subject of concern in Arab print media as this 
phenomenon has spread to literature, commercials and T.V. shows and others as well. 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


Findings of the present study showed some common features of Facebook language 
used by Arab users whichis mainly characterized by the extensive use of CA written in Arabic 
script and Romanized CA. Users insert Romanized Arabic words in English messages and 
English and/or French words in Romanized CA posts and comments. Slang words are spelled 
in invented ways such as using stretches of Arabic and/or English long vowels within a word 
and stretches of the same punctuation marks or combinations of different ones as paralinguistic 
devices to show emotions and emphasis. 

Although, this new linguistic phenomenon is not unique to Arabic-speaking users on 
Facebook and is also common among young adults using other languages such as English, 
Chinese and Japanese, these new forms of Facebook communication may weaken the users’ 
linguistic competence and performance in SA, who might resist using Arabic script and SA 
spelling and structure in communication in the future. Calls for Romanizing the Arabic 
language script and normalizing the use of the Colloquial form in spoken and written 
communication might be encouraged in the future. Therefore, raising young Arab’s awareness 
of these linguistic phenomena by the media, by setting new educational and linguistic policies 
for reinforcing the use of SA among the young generation, especially college students is of 
ultimate importance. 

Mixing foreign words with CA, in Facebook discourse, is a serious issue. It is annoying 
to the reader and it distorts the Arabic language especially when users apply Arabic inflectional 
and derivational morphology such as tense markers, plural and feminine suffixes to foreign 
words (cglétiaba «tite 5S), Sometimes, this kind of discourse hinders comprehension especially 
in readers who do not know English or do not know English medical terminology when they 
read a medical post written in CA. Young people exposed to this hybrid language will learn a 
distorted language that will affect their linguistic development. They will learn to write without 
acquiring important Arabic words. The young generation need to build their lexical repertoire 
in Arabic. If they get into the habit of code-mixing, Arabic words substituted by foreign words 
will die. 
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To help educated Arabs maintain their Arabic language and to counteract the 
phenomenon of code-mixing, students should be encouraged to watch Arabic T.V. news 
channels as they use SA and make lists of words and their Arabic equivalents (glossary). They 
can also look up meanings of words that they do not know in Al-Maany Online Dictionary. 
Schools and universities should raise students' awareness of the importance of using Arabic 
equivalents through campaigns, symposia and contests that encourage the use of Arabic only. 
Special Facebook pages and hashtags may be used to familiarize the young generation with 
Arabic equivalents to foreign words commonly used in Arabic discourse on Facebook. A 
website with online dictionaries can be established to help adult Arabic Facebook users find 
Arabic equivalents to foreign words. Arab governments and Ministries of Information should 
pass laws to protect and preserve the Arabic language and reduce the use of foreign words. 

Experts should carefully confront Arabic posts written in Romanized script and mix of 
languages and start a campaign to encourage the use of Arabic written in Arabic script and 
abandoning the used of Romanized Arabic by Facebook users, considering its potentially 
harmful impact in future. 

Steps towards reinforcing the Arabic language in general and Arabic spelling, may be 
taken by Arab Ministries of Education, following the steps of Saudi Ministry of Education!, 
which has issued a directive for teaching Arabic penmanship and spelling starting from 
elementary school grades to enhance students’ Arabic language skills. 

Further studies that investigate the effects of using the online linguistic forms described 
in the present study on college and high school students’ academic achievement, academic 
writing and proficiency level in Arabic are needed. 
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